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An Impediment of Speech. 


It was lately regarded as a witticism when 
some one thought that George Washington 
must have had an impediment in his speech, 
because he ‘‘could not tell a lie.’’ Blessed im- 
pediment in man!—witnout which another wit- 
ticism would have come true, when the Scotch 
pastor was reading from a Psalm of David, 
“T said in my haste all men are liars;” where- 
upon looking up, he remarked, ‘‘If David had 
lived in this day, he might have said it at his 
leisure!” 

But thanks for the unspeakable gift which 
in some men causes falsehoods to be unspeaka- 
ble! Thanks for the Spirit of Truth, which as 
a watch set at the door of the mouth, is a 
check upon the spirit of falsehood, and every 
evil utterance! Thanks for the Holy Spirit’s 
“reproofs of instruction, which are the way 
of life!’’ Thanks for the ‘‘measure and mani- 
festation of the Spirit of God’’ which ‘‘is given 
to all men,” the grace of Gdd which bringeth 
salvation teaching us the denying of ungodli- 
ness, and how we ought to live. 

If men and women would heed these secret 
impediments in the midst of their speaking, 
they would in due time learn that it is God 
calling a halt on that which would hurt them, 
if not others, for life. It is enough to show 
that an apparently innocent speech has some- 
thing wrong in it, if a spiritual check is felt 
in the midst of it. What the Spirit of Truth 
is doing with our speech we may not know 
now, but we shall know hereafter. And very 
quickly a hereafter of peace and preservation 
will be felt in the secret of the heart, if the 
check rein has been obeyed, and will witness 
that our deliverance from our own tongues is 
from the Lord. So shall thanks be rendered 
unto Him for his own interruptions of our way- 





ward words. For God will bring to those who 
are watchful, every work to judgment in time 
secretly to condemn it if it be wrong, that 
it may not be committed; or in time to com- 
mend it with his approval if it be of his per- 
mission or commission;—‘‘every secret thing, 
whether it be good or whether it be evil,”’ 
would He bring to judgment in advance, that 
there might be no sins to follow on afterwards 
to judgment. Better an impediment of speech 
than unscrupulous utterances unimpeded; bet- 
ter a stammering tongue than fluent falsehood. 
The tongue was given for truth and nothing 
but the truth. And it isan insult to the tongue 
that an oath should be required and a confes- 
sion of its degradation that an oath should be 
submitted to. ‘‘Let your yea be yea, and your 
nay, nay. For whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil.” 

The same impediment to keep the door of 
the lips, stands to challenge that which pro- 
ceeds out of the mouth, and to challenge that 
which enters intothe mouth. Fornot only out 
of the contents of the heart does the mouth 
speak, and out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts and their offspring, but also out of 
the heart of man proceed all the lusts of in- 
temperance in eating and drinking, which im- 
pair the body as a Divine instrument, and cor- 
rupt the soul with carnal desire. So the sen- 
tinel needs to stand to keep spiritual guard 
both ways—over that which entereth into the 
mouth as well as that which cometh out of it. 

The story of little George Washington’s in- 
ability to tell a lie has been doing continuous 
duty for many years in the cause of truthful- 
ness, and none the less because often sped 
about the world on wings of ridicule. It in- 
directly testifies to ‘‘that Power in man, not 
himself, which makes for righteousness, ”’ that 
impediment, —the Divine ‘‘Thou shalt not,’’— 
before which the honest heart must say, ‘‘I 
cannot.” Who hath warned men that one should 
say, ‘‘I can not tell a lie!’’ another, “‘ 1 am a 
Christian, and therefore I can not fight!’ An- 
other, ‘‘Is thy servant a dog that he should do 
this thing?’ As for all things that are re- 
proved, ‘‘who is He that condemneth? It is 
Christ that died, yea, rather that is risen 
again.’’ And the same who impedes the sin, 
puts forth the good, and enables his own with 
might by his power in the inner man to say, ‘‘I 
can do all things through Christ who strength- 
eneth me!” 


The same imperative which checked the boy 
from telling a lie, is that which prevented 
Friends from going on in those forms of ex- 
pression which have not their foundation im 
truth. The result has been the several testi- 
monies for truth which we believe to be at 
least as effective in the wor!d, when faithfully 
used, as the story of Washington’s spiritual 
impediment of speech; and not the less so for 
their peculiarity, which may add to their min- 
istry, as ridicule of the boy’s conscientious- 
ness advertises the lesson of his truthfulness. 





For “ Tua Frignp.” 
Some Reminiscence of a Good Man. 


Ebenezer Worth who spent several years in 
the prime of life instructing the Indians at and 
near Tunesassa, both by example and precept, 
was remarkable for his meekness, firmness and 
patient perseverance in whatever he believed 
to be his duty. Aman whose life and charac- 
ter impressed all who knew him. 

From the following minute of the Indian 
Committee, signed by Josiah Tatum and Joseph 
Elkinton, dated Second Month, 9th, 1850, it 
would appear he declined receiving any pecu- 
niary compensation for his services. 

“‘The Committee appointed to settle with 
Ebenezer Worth, have examined the account 
presented by him, which appears to be correct, 
and the balance in his hands has been paid to 
the Treasurer, he declining to accept any com- 
pensation for his service among the Indian na- 
tions.’’* 

He was the owner of a large and fertile 
grazing farm on the banks of the Brandywine, 
near West Chester, Pa. 

After his return home, he at different times 
related to the writer some incidents and ex- 
periences of his life that may interest and 
perhaps encourage others. 

He was subject to the infirmities of human 
nature, as we all are, and at times felt them 
strongly, saying that his disposition was such, 
that when things did not go in the way he 
wished them to go his natural disposition was 
to make them go as he wished them to. 

After his return home he was appointed by 
his Monthly Meeting to accompany a minis- 
tering Friend to visit some meetings. 


*“ At a meeting of the Indian Committee held Twelfth 
Month 20th, 1849, our esteemed friend Ebenezer Worth, 
who has for several years been residing near the Alle- 
gheny Reservation and usefully engaged in promoting the 
concern of the Yearly Meeting and of this Committee for 
the gradual civilization and improvement of the Indians, 
believing that the time has come for his release from this 
service, and desiring that the Minute granted him by 
Bradford Monthly Meeting in the Fourth Month, 1843, 
may be returned, the Committee think it right to state in 
his behalf that they believe he has been rightly engaged 
in this concern and that his labors have been very ac- 
ceptable and satisfactory to us. The Clerk is directed to 
endorse the substance of the above on his Minute.” 
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For “ Tue Frignp.” 
John Jones. 

A memorial of John Jones, who died on the 
fifth of Eighth Month, 1877, aged seventy- 
nine years, eight months and fourteen days; 
written by his daughter, Naomi Peacock, and 
approved by North Branch Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Iowa, held Fifth Month 22nd, 
1878. 

John Jones was born on the twenty-first of 
Eleventh Month, 1797. His parents’ names 
were Wallace and Rachel Jones. They resided 
at that time in South Carolina, but afterwards 
removed with their children and settled in 
Miami County, Ohio, and remained there until 
their death. 


place so much desired; but, if he would bear 
up and: be faithful to known duties, he should 
be made a bright instrument in the Lord’s 
hand for much good, and that grace sufficient 
would be given to strengthen him in time of 
weakness, and to deliver him from the power 
of satan, and, at the age of eighty—a good 
old age—He would house him safe in glory. 
He accepted the Divine offer, returned to the 
house, praising God for the great deliverance 
He had wrought in rescuing him from the 
tempter’s hand and granting him, through 
obedience, eternal life. These things are from 
his own lips, and were fulfilled in due season. 
He became an able minister of the gospel of 
Christ, and traveled much in the work of the 


My father, being of a tender heart, often! ministry through many parts of the United 


had deep impressions made thereon of a Divine 
and heavenly visitation, even before he was old 
enough to know from whence they came. Cir- 
cumstances related by himself show very plainly 
that the Divine hand was preparing him for a 
great work, which was brought about in the 
Lord’s own time. As nearly as I can ascer- 
tain, he was about the age of twenty-three or 
twenty-four when it pleased the Lord to open 
his mouth in the public assembly with these 
words: ‘‘Every man to his tent, O Israel? Who 
is thy tent, O Israel? The Lord is thy tent, U 
Israel.’’ At that time he had no knowledge that 
there was any such language in the Bible, he not 
being able to read those sacred pages. Feel- 
ing a desire to know how to read, he procured 
a spelling book, and while he was working in 
the shop, being a smith by trade, he would 
learn with the book in one hand, while blow- 
ing the bellows; and when at the anvil, or vise 
bench, would place it before him on a bench. 
In this way he learned to spell, and, in time, 
became able to read the Bible—a favor which 
he greatly esteemed. 

Obedience to the Divine call brought him 
into such a sweet, tranquil state of mind, that 
his peace flowed as a river, and his heart was 
raised in gratitude fo the great Giver. But 
the enemy, who seeks to mar the work of the 
Lord, brought in discouragements, and he fell 
to reasoning thus. ‘‘Too poor, too low, no 
school education, and altogether unlearned, 
not well able to read the sacred pages.’’ Yet 
God, who had called him and raised him up 
for his work’s sake, showed him at this time, 
as at many other times, that He was all suf- 
ficient in every needful time. Once, when 
bowed under a heavy weight of the cross, God 
spoke peace to his troubled mind; at the same 
time giving him an understanding as plain as 
though words had been spoken, ‘‘Thou shalt 
preach the gospel, in spite of the devil.” From 
that time he never doubted his call to the min- 
istry; yet, as time passed on, he had many 
trials to encounter of various kinds, insomuch 
that he chose death rather than life, and con- 
cluded to put an end to his existence. He 
retired to the place chosen, prepared to com- 
mit the act, but before putting his hand to 
the work, he kneeled and asked God to pass 
the offense by, grant relief in the struggle of 
death, and receive his spirit into eternal glory. 
But He whose ear is open to hear the cries of 
poor, tried little ones, saw fit to manifest him- 
self in a marvelous manner for his rescue, 
showing him that such an act would not be 
well pleasing in his Divine sight, and if com- 













States, and in Canada, visiting and holding 
meetings among Friends and others, proclaim- 
ing the glad tidings of the everlasting gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and, as 
a faithful watchman upon the walls of our Zion, 
was able to sound the alarm at the approach of 
the enemy, while, as yet, he was a great way 
off; and, as a valiant soldier of Christ, suffered 
much by false brethren, who thought to lay 
waste the long established order, doctrines, 
and principles of our beloved Society; yet, by 
the assisting grace of God, he was enabled to 
stand unflinchingly, having his feet fixed sure 
upon that foundation, against which all the 
fiery darts of the wicked cannot prevail. 

He passed through the separation caused by 

Elias Hicks, and that of the anti-slavery 
Friends, then came in contact with the liber- 
tine spirit, which has so devastated the ancient 
order of society, as to bring reproach upon the 
church. He mourned over this as a father 
over his only son, yet often expressed a firm 
belief that a living remnant would be preserved, 
coming therefrom, proved and tried, having 
their garments washed from the corruptible in- 
fluences thereof, and made white in the blood 
of the Lamb. Oh! how his spirit did travail 
that these might bea plain people, urged from 
all defilement, not flinching from the refiner’s 
fire until all the dross, tin and reprobate silver 
be consumed and taken out of the way; so that 
the way of the King might be prepared, Christ 
come in his own way, his kingdom be estab- 
lished in the hearts of men, and his church 
shine with its ancient beauty. ‘‘O,’’ said he, 
‘that we might be as the church coming up 
out of the wilderness, leaning upon the arm 
of her beloved, and be placed upon the top of 
Mount Zion, and be established there forever, 
as a city that cannot be hid, that others seeing 
the beautiful order of our Zion might be led to 
glorify our Father in Heaven.” 
He was afflicted for nearly six years with 
bodily infirmity, and much weakness, insomuch 
that he was often confined to the house for 
months in succession, often saying he hoped 
that he would bear all that was permitted to 
come upon him, and wait with patience his ap- 
pointed time; which he did, and was not heard 
to complain that his lot was hard. 

At times he was very weak, and it seemed 
that his life was near its close, but he would 
say, ‘‘Do not be uneasy about me, I think my 
time has not come, my good Master gave me 
a time and I have not filled it yet.” At other 
times he was able to travel about a little; and 


: 3 in the fall before his death, with the approba- 
mitted, his soul could never enter that happy | tion of his Friends at home, he made a visit in 





the love of the gospel to Ackworth Quarterly 
Meeting, and visited all, or nearly all of its 
meetings, and the meetings of Bangor Quarter. 
He returned home with peace of mind that none 
know but the faithful in the Lord; often say- 
ing, ‘‘All praise belongs to my good Master, 
who has enabled me through all opposing 
spirits, and much opposition, to perform the 
visit, and return home with peace of mind, and 
a heart full of joy.” 


Soon after his return, he said he thought his 


service away from home was nearly finished, 
which proved to be true, but he was a regular 
attendant of his Particular Meeting as long as 
he was able. 
was fervently engaged, and toward the latter 
part of the meeting, he arose and stood near 
half an hour, during which time the gospel 
flowed from his lips as astream from the foun- 
tain of life. 


The last time he was there he 


On returning home he expressed that he was 


nearly worn out, and that his going to meeting 


was nearly ended; that he might be better at 


times, but would never be well again, and said, 
**My good Master gave me a time, and I[ have 


lived it nearly out, and if I should lack a few 
months, I think it will make no difference, I 
feel nothing between me and my Divine Master 
but peace, sweet peace;’’ and his mind was 
clothed with heavenly sweetness to the last. 
He often exhorted others to seek to know that 
their peace was made with God, and to be in 
readiness that when the bridegroom came, they 
might enter into the bride-chamber, and par- 
take of the marriage feast, the great supper. 
A great portion of his time was spent in read- 
ing the Scriptures, in exhortation, thanksgiving 
and praise; and when he could read no longer, 
he asked to have the book of Habakkuk read, 
and it was when read, he said, ‘‘How applica- 
ble, how applicable to the present time.” At an- 
other time, when speaking of the goodness of 
God to poor man, he said, ‘‘He visited me when 
I was very young, even before I was old enough 
to know his voice, and made such deep impres- 
sions that I ever remembered them, and, when 
old enough, was made to understand that it was 
the Spirit of the Lord dealing with me, till I 
can say of a truth, ‘goodness and mercy have 
followed me all the days of my life.” I am 
now an old, worn out man, but for those who 
are yuung and coming up in the path of life, 
my desires are as fresh as ever, that they may 
mind their own calling in the Lord, and there- 
by fill up their own measure and be prepared 
to receive the welcome of ‘Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world.’ ”’ 
In speaking of the things growing in the 
garden, he said, ‘‘They look-nice, and I like to 
see them grow for others, but | shall never eat 
of them;” when I replied, ‘‘that would be very 
hard for ‘me to bear,’’ he said, ‘‘We will not 
be parted in spirit, we will worship the same 
God, and mingle around the same altar.” One 
time on entering the room, he looked up in my 
face and said, ‘‘Peace, peace, oh, such sweet 
peace! It seems that all is peace, not one jot 
to dim its brightness!”’ and for some time after 
his mind was clothed with heavenly love, and 
the influence of that peace, which so filled his 
breast, shed forth its influence, till all around 
was brought into silence and bowed in rev- 
erence to the great Giver of all good. Af- 
ter this, he gave directions for his funeral, 
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saying, “‘I want to be buried in the plain, sim- 
ple manner of my life. I want to be laid away 
in a white shirt, pants and vest, and then 
wrapped in a white sheet, and laid in a plain 
coffin. Get them all ready, and when I am 
gone, and ready to be laid out, lay me in the 
coffin, then it will not be to. do over again. 
When I am ready to be laid in the grave, let 
solemn pause be observed before I am let down, 
after that is done, pause—pause in silence a 
few minutes, and then peacefully retire.’’ Af- 
ter this he said, ‘‘I believe my work is done, 
nothing much remains for me to do but to suf- 
fer, which will be nothing in comparison with 
the suffering of my Saviour, when the sin of 
the whole world rested upon Him and his sweat 
was as it were great drops of blood falling 
down to the ground.” It seems that he fully 
resigned all to his Lord and Master, often say- 
ing, ‘‘Thy will and not mine be done, O, Lord.’’ 
In thus offering himself up into his Master’s 
hands, he realized this saying fulfilled in him- 
self, ‘‘Behold, angels ministered unto him,’’ 
strengthening, and enabling him to bear his 
sufferings without murmur or complaint. About 
two weeks before his death, he became cold all 
over, and remained so for three or four days 
and nights. One night, after severe suffering, 
he said ‘‘I thought I was nearly gone, just then 
my Master came and stood close by me, and I 
tried to get right close to Him, and laid my 
hands on Him, and He warmed me all over,” 
and from that time, He remained warm as long 
as he lived. It seems he had all things in 
readiness, just waiting his Lord’s coming. 
Once he said, ‘‘I do so long to be gone, that: it 
seems my good Master delayeth his coming, 


the altar, but the foundations support it, the| to show that temperance has made a little 
walls guard it, and the openings make it ac-| headway, though not much.—Chicago Inter- 
cessible.” Ocean. 


Over a Billion Dollars for Drinks. 


Just at the present, time when American 
visitors in England are calling attention to 
the alarming spread of intemperance in that 
country, it will do no harm to inquire whether 
we are doing any better at home. 

The American Grocer, which is a journal 
qualified to speak with some authority on the 
subject, estimates the total expenditure’ of 
the people of the United States for beverages 
of all sorts during the year 1900 at $1,228, - 
674,925, of which sum over a billion was spent 
for alcoholic drinks. The estimated consump- 
tion of beverages is as follows: 

Alcoholic drinks, $1,059,563,787; Coffee, 
$125, 798,530; Tea, $37,312,608; Cocoa, $6,- 
000,000. Total, $1,228,674,925. 

The volume of the coffee consumed led beer, 
tea, spirits or wines: Coffee, 1,257,985,296; 
Beer, 1,221,500,160 gallons; Tea, 416,515,- 
885 gallons; Spirits and wines, 112,675,873 
gallons. 

The American Grocer holds that in prosper- 
ous times the consumption of alcoholic liquor 
increases, which is contrary to the general sup- 
position that adversity leads to stimulation and 
intemperance. The New York Sun prints the 
subjoined figures of per capita consumption 
of alcoholic liquors in the United States as 
reported by the National Bureau of Statistics, 
to show that the American Grocer’s theory is 
hardly a correct one: 


























The Book of Mormon. 


One of the most sensational chapters in 
American history is the account of the rise 
and fortunes of the Mormons, or Latter-day 
Saints. The state of their birth was New York, 
the state of their adoption was Utah. Already 
seventy-eight years have passed since Joseph 
Smith brought out the. book of Mormon— 
claimed to have found it in a cement-sealed 
stone box on top of three low cement pillars. 

The locality of this remarkable find was in 
Ontario County, New York. The book consisted 
of a series of plates having the appearance of 
gold, connected roll-like by three rings at one 
end. It purported to have lain in the earth 
1400 years. The plates were about eight inches 
long and seven wide, and the book about six 
inches thick. It contained nearly as much 
matter as the Old Testament. The plates con- 
tained Egyptian characters on both sides.* 
Smith was driven out of New York into north- 
ern Pennsylvania. He began to translate the 
book at the bidding of an angel, but since he 
could not write he had to employ a scribe. 
Some of the characters were submitted for dis- 
ciphering to the famous Doctor Charles Anthon, 
professor of Greek in Columbia College, New 
York City, but he could do nothing with them. “ 

The most significant feature of the book was 
its professedly authoritative history of the 
American Indians. They were declared to be 
the remnant of the lost Ten Tribes of Israel. 
These chosen though rejected people, descended 























































































































his loveliness surpasseth all, and I long to be Spirits, Wine, Beer, Total, | from Joseph, wandered to America about 600 
at rest with him.” icc. nk a: fe cae ae B. C., divided into two tribes, the one of wae 
Near a week before his death, he became} 1892. ..... 1.51 44 15.17 17.12 ase pie bya a of the ee a 
lyzed and it d that the ti ig] 1893. ..... 1.52 .48 16.20 18.20 | heard and receiv e gospel. erwards 
Siputareintecms, bat boonies, ant oming| St. - =: 34 “3115.32 16.97 | they fell into great wickedness, and were finally 
the remainder of his time, he uttered many| tse. 1) ror 126 «1238 16.86 ae by eee or atespe ee 
lively and weighty testimonies. At one time} 1897... .. . 1.02.53. «14.94 16.50 |dians. One of their prophets by name of Mor- 
he spoke to a friend and said, ‘‘I seem to be| 1898... ..- . 1.12 .28 15.96 17.36 | mon, wrote an inspired account of their history, 
just waiting my change, all is bright and| 1899: ---- - 1.17 35 15.28 16.80 | including the gospel, and his son deposited it in 
clear.”” Again he clasped his hands and said} "°° °° °° 1.27 4016.01 ‘17-68 | the above-mentioned box. 





























These are the facts clustered around that 
mysterious Book of Mormon as published by 
the Mormon sect and devoutly believed by them. 
Passing by the stormy history of these people, 
their persecution in many States, their doc- 
trines and practice of polygamy (for which 
they have been cordially hated and despised up 
to the present), let us notice their argument 
in favor of the historicity of this singular docu- 
ment, the Book of Mormon. 

Every school boy knows that within the past 
century various relics of an extinct civilization 
have been found in all parts of America, but 
most notably in the Southwest, in Mexico,Guate- 
mala, Yucatan. Buried cities have been exca- 
vated, old records have been exhumed, and 
the museums of the land like the Pepper Free 
Museum of Science in Philadelphia, have been 
stocked with these antiquities. Historians 
have been enabled to re-construct from them 
a partial history of the aborigines of this Con- 
tinent. The Mormon devotee now believes he 
sees in these ruins and remains a confirmation 


‘*Yea, come, Lord, thy servant is ready; yea, 
come, Lord, thy servant is ready!’ 

Thus he was found ready and watching unto 
the end, and when the Bridegroom came, he 
was ready to go with Him into the guest cham- 
ber, his lamp trimmed and brightly burning. 
He entered the portals of eternal peace, leav- 
ing behind him an evidence of acceptance with 
the Father, that all the gainsayers of the world 
could not refute. He departed this life Eighth 
Month 5th, 1877. And when the spirit left 
the body, his features wore a heavenly radiance, 
until laid away. 

Under a solemn covering of that divine Being, 
who had sustained and protected him through 
all his life, we laid him away, mourning only 
for our loss, and the loss of the church; yet 
rejoicing in his eternal yain. 


**It will be observed,’’ says the Sun, com- 
menting upon this exhibit, ‘‘that the high 
water mark of individual thirst for alcohol was 
reached, not in a season of national prosperity 
and buoyant hopefulness, but in 1893, the 
year of President Cleveland’s second inaugu- 
ration. 

Strongly confirmatory of the old opinion 
that adversity rather than prosperity drives 
people to the use of intoxicants are the re- 
ports now coming from England. Many of the 
greatest industries of Great Britain are shut 
down at present. Many men are working on 
half time. Thousands of working men are 
without employment. There is depression in 
every line of trade, and the conditions over 
there are just as they were here when Cleve- 
land’s re-election precipitated a commercial 
and financial panic. 

Although over a billion dollars’ worth of 
liquor was consumed in the United States in 
1900 the per capita consumption was not as 
great as in 1893. In the former year the 
average American citizen swallowed 18.20 
gallons of stimulant, in the latter year only 
17.68, which, considering the increase in pop- 
ulation and the increasing ability of the people 
to buy drinks if they desired them, would tend 














































“*It is better to do one thing well than many 
things indifferently. However, the entering 
of any specialty is to be deprecated until a 
firm, broad foundation of general culture has 
been laid. It would be as if in the erection 
of a temple the ground-work, the outer walls, 
the whole plan and scope of the edifice, were 
neglected in the thought of the altar. The 
most important part of the temple is indeed 


* This is Smith’s description. If such plates ever 
existed he did not produce them to be seen. Four 
persons who endorsed his book claimed that an 
angel showed them the original plates. Eight others 
claimed Smith had shown them the plates. All 
knowledge of them is purely traditional.—Eb. 
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New Bottles for New Wine. 


This parable was first uttered when grape 
juice was stored in the skins of animals, and 
when almost evey man knew that only new 
skins could resist the pressure of fermenting 
liquor; consequently the people could then 
more readily be instructed to understand by 
simile that for new energies of any kind there 
must be new conditions. This truth was 
implied in more direct language when Jesus 
Christ said to his disciples, ‘‘I have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.”’ Yet, if we desire to see the 
principle exemplified in the experience of man- 
kind, we must carefully study the history of 
the uplifting of the human race; and then if 
we have eyes to see we shall recognize that, 
for every Divine revelation, there was the pre- 
paring of individuals before they were able, 
by a good manner of life, to manifest this 
revelation to their fellows—before they could 
shew it forth ‘‘by their works in meekness of 
wisdom. ’’ 

When Abraham was to be given a revelation 
of the Divine mind and will, he was educated 
to receive it by means of a long series of event- 
ful incidents which brought out such a trust- 
ing obedience as caused him to be recognized 
as the father of the multitudes who have obey- 
ed Jehovah’s voice, and of those who will yield 
to the influence of God’s holy Spirit. When 
Jacob was to give commands which were to 
shape the course of a national life, he passed 
through long years of training, learning here 
a little and there a little that Jehovah dealt 
with him asason; that goodness and mercy were 
continually vouchsafed to him; and that they 
who earnestly seek shall find. When the Chil- 
dren of Israel were to take possession of the 
Promised Land they had first to learn, by many 
stern lessons, that without a ready response 
to Divine direction they were incapable of 
receiving intended blessings. And when the 
Divine mind was to be fully set forth in the 
person of Jesus Christ there had to be centuries 
of prophet-ministry to turn the people away 
from typical and ceremonial observances in 
order that they might learn truly to understand 
Jehovah and to regulate their lives according 
to his Spirit; and, with this prophet-ministry 
were many kinds of national tribulation ‘‘to 
make ready a people prepared for the Lord.’’ 

Ever since the time of Christ and his apos- 
tles, the work of qualifying man, ever more 
and more, to become the dwelling-place of the 
Divine Spirit has continued just as certainly 
as in the earlier ages. And, all through the 
weary years which have followed, men have 
been gradually fashioned to become fitter re- 
ceptacles for Divine truth—the many convul- 
sions and national troubles have, where men 
recognized that God was training them, tended 
to their ennoblement, and 

To make the house where God may dwell 
Beautiful, entire and clean. 

The truth of the parable—new wine must 
be put into new bottles—is very noticeable in 
respect to the bringing about of constitutional 
reforms in national government. There must 
be a preparation of the people for the recep- 
tion of increased responsibilities before they 
can rightly use them; or, indeed, adequately 
understand what the acceptance of increased 
responsibilities really involves. We need not 
go back over the history of Europe more than 
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a century to become convinced of the fact 
that people who receive power before they 
know how to use it are likely to commit many 
excesses, and sometimes to repeat, in another 
form, the tyranny which had caused suffering 
to themselves. This is why public opinion 
needs to be carefully educated before any 
social reform can be successfully carried out. 

Turning our attention away from the history 
of civilized nations, to consider the religious 
experience of individual men, we find, almost 
invariably, that, where a reformer has accom- 
plished successful work, he had to pass through 
a long period of spiritual training and disci- 
pline before he was able to receive the teach- 
ing which he subsequently imparted to others. 
George Fox and Isaac Penington, men of very 
different temperaments, had each to endure 
long seasons of inward suffering before they 
were able fully to ‘‘give up to be instructed, 
exercised, and led’’ by the Spirit of Christ— 
they had to be ‘‘baptized into Christ, before 
they could put on Christ.’”” The apostles 
taught this in many ways, and their work of 
evangelization began by preaching repentance 
(or the response of a good conscience, toward 
God) as antecedent to faith in (or trustful 
following of) our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
(using the language of Science) unless there is 
eorrespondence with environment, a helpful 
influence exists in vain. It is because many 
religious people do not recognize the prelimi- 
nary necessity of an inward baptism—purifica- 
tion as by fire, but trust to the efficacy of a 
mere symbol, that there have been religious 
irregularities and religious inconsistencies 
which have given great occasion for the ene- 
mies of Christianity to blaspheme. And the 
failure to learn what our Lord meant by his 
teaching that, as well as God’s gracious act 
of giving, there must be a preparation of the 
individual to receive the heavenly gift—through 
lacking this discernment other religious pro- 
fessors have taught that, to have a place in 
God’s kingdom, there needs only belief in 
Christ’s work and submission to the rite of 
baptism; and they have imposed rules of life 
for which their followers were not ready. 
The result of such a line of actions upon un- 
trained individuals is a tendency to be self- 
centred, and to strive about words to no profit; 
instead of an endeavor to order the conversa- 
tion as becometh a Christian who is to bea 
light to the world, and leaven to influence his 
neighbors. The teaching of our Lord by two 
similar parables points in both instances to 
gradual training and to the preaching of Truth 
to men as they are able to bear it; to the end 
that they may be transformed by the renewing 
of their minds till old things are passed away 
and all things become new. 

If we could attain to a clear apprehension 
concerning this teaching that the human recep- 
tacle needs preparation for Christ’s Spirit, we 
should recognize this as a law controlling all 
human progress. We should apply this law in 
the education of children, understanding that 
discipline must accompany instruction and that 
words taught will not profit unless received 
into good ground (see also Hebrew iv: 2) we 
should realize also that the inuring to habits of 
self-restraint and filial obedience is the great 
preparation to enable them to become loyal 
subjects of Christ and apt learners in his 
school. 
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Thus we are brought to recognize the law 
that a new energy of any kind must have fitting 
surroundings before it can rightly fulfil its 
functions, that before a human being can take 
on a new character and exemplify it in hig 
life, there must be a new creation. And, in 
proportion as we become conscious of the 
operation of this principle, we shall exercise 
more patience whilst laboring for the welfare 
of our fellows, ur whilst endeavoring to incul- 
cate higher ideals of duty; just as the hus- 
bandman laboring for the precious fruit of the 
earth, hath ‘‘long patience until it hath re- 
ceived the early and the latter rain.” 

Even in respect to the growth of democratic 
institutions, which are so much before our 
minds at the present moment, progress has 
been very slow, only here a little and there a 
little. And we now clearly recognize that 
many of the attempts to hurry on these re- 
forms have not only occasioned disaster, but 
have caused delay through bringing about 
reaction. During the present century the 
onward course has been more rapid than at 
any previous time, but even we ourselves know 
only too well that oftentimes the people have 
been led into many obligations before they 
were ‘‘able to bear them.’’ The establishment 
of free institutions in North America, and the 
subsequent settlement of these southern lands 
has given freer scope for a government by the 
people and for the people; yet, notwithstand- 
ing the new surroundings and unfettered con- 
ditions, we feel that we must await the growth 
of a higher public tone before the goal of truly 
righteous government can be fully attained. 

And we need to recognize the same necessity 
for patience in our endeavor to bring about 
a cessation of warfare between nation and na- 
tion. This has been a vision of many days, 
and we reverently believe that ‘‘the better 
way’’ will be established in the end. But, 
whilst men ‘‘lust and have not;’’ whilst they, 
‘‘covet and cannot obtain,’’ it cannot be ex- 
pected that wars will cease (James iv:1). The 
triumph of law over brute force has been 
gradual in its operation; and progress in this 
direction cannot be forced beyond man’s ability 
to receive a spirit which makes for peace. . . 

If we accept the teaching of Jesus Christ 
that ‘‘new wine must be put into new bottes,” 
and that ‘‘men do not gather grapes from 
thorns, nor figs from thistles,”’ surely we shall 
come to understand that we must ‘‘make the 
tree good before his fruit can be good.” 
Whilst holding ourselves aloof from any par- 
ticipation in warlike methods, and whilst advo- 
cating, as way opens, the settlement of national 
disputes by arbitration, our work must be 
mainly the exemplification in our own lives 
and the fostering in the lives of others, that 
spirit which takes away the occasion of war. 

For, if in our trade, or other outward con- 
cerns there is an overlooking of the rights of 
others—if there is a keenness in our dealings 
which brings enrichment to us at the expense 
of our fellows, our testimony against all war 
counts for very little. 

‘‘Oh, mark therefore” says Isaac Pening- 
ton, ‘‘the way is not by striving to beget 
into one and the same apprehension concerning 
things, nor by endeavoring to bring into one and 
the same practices; but by alluring and draw- 
ing into that wherein true unity consists, and 
which brings it forth in the vessels which are 
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Seasoned therewith and ordered thereby.’’— 
Australian Friend. 


Be a Thoroughbred. 


Lack of thoroughness is a great fault in the 
present age. It is quite impossible to do some 
things rapidly and well, and the temptation in 
every department of human activity is towards 
rapidity. Hence comes superficiality in knowl- 
edge, inefficiency in business, poor teaching, 
pad service and shams everywhere. Books 
which are full of errors, carelessly written and 
hardly revised at all, are hurried from the 
press, largely advertised in superlatives, and 
marketed like so many shares of stock or 
bushels of wheat. There has never been a 
time when the daily press was so carelessly 
edited, and while the worst journals have be- 
come intolerable on account of the sewage and 
falsehoods with which they are filled, the best 
are by no means trustworthy in their news, and 
in the statements upon which their opinions 
are founded. This change in literature, for it 
is indeed a change, is not due entirely to haste 
or prejudice, but in a considerable degree to 
indolence. Thoroughness which produces good 
literature, reliable news,carefully verified state- 
ments, and deliberately matured opinions, can 
be had only at the price of industry, patient 
toil, hard work. One can never know a subject 
through and through by glancing at it, and he 
cannot write intelligently and satisfactorily 
about it unless he knows it in this thorough 
way. A man cannot build a house well unless 
he understands architecture, and on the other 
hand, an architect cannot plan or draw a house 
correctly and make it livable unless he is also a 
practical builder. It is not enough to have 
taste and judgment for his profession, he must 
have practical knowledge to aid them. I have 
been piloted through many attractive houses, 
where there were no spaces for furniture, few 
closets for stores or clothes, and an utter lack 
of provision for the ordinary needs of family 
life. They were pretty tasteful, well appear- 
ing houses, but ‘‘scamped”’ in places out of 
sight, created to supply artificial rather than 
real wants. The same lack of thoroughness 
obtains in professional life. It is seen in the 
hasty and mistaken diagnosis of the physician, 
in the errors of lawyers and judges, which 
crowd courts of appeal where a few thorough 
jurists sit to rectify the mistakes and misjudg- 
ments of a thousand tyros or careless practi- 
tioners; in the students from theological schools 
who cannot pass examination, nor give a rea- 
son for their faith, and who are in danger of 
being led astray by every clever sophist or 
charlatan whom they meet. This is seen also 
in the blundering mechanics who have not mas- 
tered their trades, plumbers who flood your 
rooms by their clumsiness, and electricians who 
burn them because of their ignorance. This 
defect is especially evident in domestic ser- 
vants, most of whom have no sort of thorough- 
hess in their training, whose laziness keeps 
them from learning anything and whose false 
pride forbids them to accept criticism; and in 
masters and mistresses whose only idea of busi- 
ness or housekeeping is to order others to do 
things, and possibly to supervise the poor per- 
formance without really knowing whether the 
work be well or ill done. 

One reason for the fault which is here pointed 
out and deplored, may be found in the unwill- 


ingness of persons who live in the midst of so 
many varied interests as we do, to limit their 
knowledge or activity to a single subject or 
pursuit. The woman is not a thorough house- 
keeper, because she has too many social func- 
tions to attend, or literary tastes to gratify, or 
more pleasurable ambitions to attain. The 
servant has a dozen distractions for work, and 
prefers any of them to the monotony of perfect 
service. The mechanic is interested in his 
Union or his athletic club to such a degree 
that he would rather be a walking delegate or 
a champion player than a thorough workman. 
The professional man perhaps prefers brilliancy 
to solid acquirements, reputation to character, 
the fascinations of social or political life te 
the drudgery of a profession, which he con- 
siders a means to an end rather than an hon- 
orable and noble end in itself; and the literary 
man finding that what is superficial and ephem- 
eral ‘‘pays better,” in the low material sense, 
gives up high and noble ideas, and writes down 
to the level of the market and caters to the 
taste of an uncritical crowd of readers. 

And yet thoroughness pays better, in self- 
respect; in the esteem and judgment of those 
whose good opinion is worth having; in the 
service which one who knows, and one who can 
do, is able to render to mankind; and in the 
assurance that only solid, true and good work 
will last in a world where tests are being con- 
stantly applied to every thing from the highest 
thought down to the humblest output of human 
labor. The man who can and will do one thing 
perfectly is the future ruler of his kind; the 
thinker who beats down intellectual laziness 
and masters his problem is the future leader 
of ideas; the student who obliges his mind to 
work as really and faithfully as he trains his 
muscles; and the writer who brings all the re- 
sources of knowledge and culture and unrelent- 
ing industry into his literature, will have their 
place in the world’s work and the world’s fame, 
as the years go by. ‘‘Beware of the man of 
one book,’’ is an old saying which emphasizes 
this theme only so far as it endorses thorough- 
ness; one book mastered prepares for the con- 
quest of more, and leads to easier acquisitions 
of knowledge and consequent power. I have 
the pleasure of the friendship of some men who 
are by no means prodigies of learning, but their 
knowledge is accurate, stored where it is ready 
for use, and so well digested and arranged, 
that one has only to ask in order to receive, 
and only to receive in order to know all that 
is to be known upon the subject. There is no 
excuse for not being thorough in one’s own 
department or pursuit, provided only that God 
has given average powers of body and mind. 
Concentration of mind, industry and persever- 
ance united will do the rest, and there is no 
greater satisfaction in ordinary life than is to 
be found in such a mastery of duty and oppor- 
tunity.— Augustus in N. Y. Observer. 





LONGFELLOW AND THE WORKINGMAN.—An 
English periodical recently disclosed, mainly in 
the poet’s own words, the inspiration of several 
of Longfellow’s poems, among them, ‘‘The 
Psalm of Life,’’ which was written when he was 
a young man. 

’ “Tt was a bright day,’’ he said, ‘‘The trees 
were blooming and I felt an impulse to write 
out my aim and purpose inthe world. I wrote 
it for myself; 1 did not intend it for publica- 


tion. Some months afterwards I was asked 
for a poem for a popular magazine. I recalled 
my ‘Psalm of Life.’ I copied it and sent it to 
the periodical. It saw the light, took wings 
and flew over the world!” 

One of its resting places seems peculiarly 
worthy of record. When the poet was in Eng- 
land he was honored by receiving an invitation 
from the Queen. As he was leaving the palace 
yard his carriage was hindered by a crowd of 
vehicles. There came to the door of the coach 
a noble looking English workingman. 

**Are you Professor Longfellow?’’ he asked. 

Longfellow bowed. 

‘*May I ask you, sir, if you wrote ‘The Psalm 
of Life?’ ” Longfellow smiled assent. 

**Would you be willing, sir, to take a work- 
ingman by the hand?” 

“I extended my hand to him,” said Long- 
fellow, in relating this incident. ‘‘He clasped 
it, and never in my life have I received a com- 
pliment that gave me more satisfaction” — 
Youth’s Companion. 





Beauty OuT oF UGLINEss.—A woman who 
in her girlhood was discouraged by her lack of 
beauty, but lived to become a leader in society, 
with hosts of sincere and loving friends, told 
the following story of the incident which gave 
her hope and inspired her to usefulness: ‘‘If I 
have been able to accomplish anything in life 
it is due to the words spoken to me in the right 
season, when I was a child, by an old teacher. 
I was the only homely, awkward girl in a class 
of exceptionally pretty ones, and being also 
dull at my books, became the butt of the school. 
I fell into a morose, despairing state, gave up 
study, withdrew into myself, and grew daily 
more bitter and vindictive. One day the 
French teacher, a gray-haired old woman, with 
keen eyes and a kind smile, found me crying. 
‘What is the matter, my child?’ she asked. 
‘Oh, madame, I am so ugly!’ I sobbed out. 
She soothed me, but did not contradict me. 
Presently she took me into her room, and after 
amusing me for some time, said, ‘I have a pres- 
ent for you,’ handing me a scaly, coarse, lump 
covered with earth. ‘It is round and brown as 
you—ugly did you say? Very well. We will 
call it by your name then. It is yours. Now 
you shall plant it, and water it, and give it sun 
for a week or two.’ I planted it, and watched 
it carefully; the green leaves came first, and 
at last the golden Japanese lily, the first I had 
ever seen. Madame came to share my delight. 
‘Ah,’ she said significantly, ‘Who would believe 
so much beauty and fragrance were shut up in 
that little, rough, ugly thing? But it took 
heart when it came into the sun.’ It was the 
first time that it ever occurred to me, that in 
spite of my ugly face, I, too, might be able to 
win friends, and to make myself beloved in the 
world. ”’—~Selected. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


Harriet Green stated in the recent London Yearly 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight that she hoped 
shortly to go to the Eastern States of America to 
resume the work interrupted two years ago by a 
physical breakdown. 





Elizabeth Hanbury, near her one hundred and 
eighth birthday, dictated lines which were sent this 
year as a message to London Yearly Meeting, “ de- 
siring that those who have upheld the faith in 
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times long past might be kept in mind, and this 
example followed.” 





To the Editor of the Review, Merchantville: 


After having expressed in last week's Review my 
sense of an absence of the acknowledgment of 
Jesus Christ in the Yearly Meeting held during the 
previous week under the name of Friends, it is but 
due to the little meeting of Friends that is held in 
Merchantville to make it clear that this meeting 
does not belong to thatsystem, but to the Orthodox 
Yearly Meeting, which was held a month earlier. 
This body, in its deliberations the present year, 
gave forth the following declaration : 

“A desire has been strongly felt that belief in 
God as Father, Son and Holy Spirit may be pos- 
sessed as a gift from above; that all which has 
been revealed to men in the Son of God for the life 
of the world may be ours through faith ; and that 
our reliance for the forgiveness of sins may be in 
his sacrifice ; whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare. 
His righteousness for the remission of the sins that 
are passed, in the forbearance of God, that He 
might be just and the justifier of him who believeth 
in Jesus.” 

This was the fundamental ground of disunity be- 
tween Orthodox and (prevailingly) Unitarian bod- 
ies, both retaining the name of “Friends” much 
to the public misunderstanding of each. 

Our citizens should feel assured that the new 
meeting-house, now being built on Maple Avenue, 
is erected in the interest of the original and or- 
thodox doctrines of the Society of Friends ; and it 
is hoped that the Orthodox meeting already held 
in Merchantville for a few years past, under dis- 
advantages of location, will during this summer be 
transferred to the new building, continuing to hold 
its meetings there on First-days at 3.30 P.M. This 
meeting is under care of a committee of Haddon- 
field Quarterly Meeting of Friends. 

GEO. RUSSELL, 
Merchantville, Fifth Month 29th, 1901. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unite STaTES.—The President has determined that 
existing conditions do not require or warrant calling Con- 
gress together during the present summer or making any 
change in the policy hitherto pursued and announced in 
regard to the Philippine Islands. The Cabinet was unani- 
mous in the opinion that the authority to govern the 
Philippines vested in the President by the Spooner amend- 
ment was ample. 

The United States Government has issued an appeal to 
the Powers to submit the issues at Pekin over the indem- 
nity propositions to the arbitration of The Hague tribu- 
nal. It is said that the Ministers at Pekin have become 
involved beyond extrication in the present issues, and 
this proposition may be the only way out. 

Both branches of City Councils in this city have passed 
an ordinance prohibiting girls under 16 years of age from 
offering for sale on the streets newspapers, flowers, 
matches or other articles. Any person violating said 
ordinance is liable to a fine of $5 for each offence. 

A bulletin has been issued by the Chief of Weather 
Bureau, in Washington, in order to dispel the belief that 
firing cannon will protect orchards, etc., from hailstones. 
It says : “ The great processes going on in the atmos- 
phere are conducted on too large a scale to warrant any 
man or nation in attempting to control them. The energy 
expended by nature in the production of a hail storm, a 
tornado or a rain storm exceeds the combined energy of 
all the steam engines and explosives in the world. It is 
useless for mankind to combat nature on this scale. 

“After the experience that this country has had during 
the past ten years with rain makers. I am loth to be- 
lieve that the bombardment of hail storms will ever be 
practised or even attempted in the United States, much 
less encouraged by the intelligent portion of the com- 
munity. Every effort should be made to counteract the 
spread of the Italian delusion which has been imported 
into this country by Consul Covert.” 

Suit has been brought against the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Commissioner of Indian Affairs and Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, asking the Court to enjoin 
those officials from surveying, laying out and planting 
town sites and county seats on certain lands in Oklahoma, 
and to declare certain acts of Congress in relation to the 
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lands in question null and void. The suit is brought by 
members of the confederated tribes of Kiowa, Comanche 
and Apache Indians. The Court is also asked to restrain 
the defendants from further proceedings against the 
claimants until the questions involved in the suit are 
settled. Former Congressman Springer is counsel for 
the Indians. 

At the Interior Department it is stated that the litiga- 
tion really originates with cattle men, who object to the 
invasion of settlers, because they will necessarily be 
farmers, and will convert thousands of acres of rich 
grazing lands into plow land. 

On the 6th inst., snow fell heavily throughout the cen- 
tral and northern portions of North Dakota. Ice formed 
in Oregon and Idaho, and fruit and growing vegetables 
were destroyed. 

At a joint meeting of the Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Fish Commissioners, it was decided to make immediate 
preparations for propagating sturgeon in the Delaware 
river, 

The Superintendents of stations of the Fish Commission 
in Pennsylvania have hatched and distributed during the 
year 100,022,075 fish, as follows: Wall eyed pike, 25,- 
650,000 ; white fish, 57,840,000 ; blue pike, 12,800,000 ; 
brook trout fry, 3,730,000; brown trout, 1, 2 and 3 
years, 2050 ; California trout, 25. There are still in the 
hatching troughs 510,000 brook trout fry, all taken up 
either on applications or designed for the State Forest 
Reserves. 

There were 50,000 acres of land cultivated in rice last 
year in Texas, and this year the acreage has increased to 
125,000 acres. Louisiana, which is an older rice grow- 
ing State, has 300,000 acres under culture. 

The Curfew bell is now ringing every night at 9 o’clock 
in many towns and villages of the United States, not only 
in New England, but in several States of the West and 
South as well. 

Legislation has been hurried through the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, permitting the construction of under- 
ground and elevated railways in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, and other cities in this State. Charters were is- 
sued immediately to thirteen companies for establishing 
railways in different parts of Philadelphia. 

There were 410 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 38 more than the previous 
week and 1 more than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 216 were males and 194 females: 61 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 49 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes; 10 of cancer; 10 
of apoplexy, and 12 of typhoid fever. 

CoTTon closed on a basis of 8§c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super, $2.10 to $2.25 ; Penna. roller, 
straight, $3.25 to $3.40 ; Western winter, straight, $3.40 
to $3.60 ; spring, straight, $3.60 to $3.85. 

GRaAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 76} to 77c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 46? to 47c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 344c. 

Breer CaTTLeE.—Best, 6% to 64c.; good, 54 to 52c. ; me- 
dium, 5% to 5éc. 

SHEEP AND LaMBs.—Choice, 4 to 4}c.; good, 32 to 4c.; 
common, 14 to 24c.; spring lambs, $3.50 to $5.00. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 8 to 8%c. 

FoREIGN.—“ The Chinese Government,” says the Shang- 
hai correspondent of the Daily Express, “has ordered 
that bonds be prepared for the payment of the indemnity.” 

A St. Petersburg despatch says the Russian casualty 
list in China, including the storming of Pekin, shows 31 
officers killed and 682 men killed or died of wounds. 

Count von Walderses, the German commander, has 
sailed from Taku and arrived in Japan. 

The cost to all the Powers for the troops in China is 
roundly $1,000,000 a day. This cannot be added to the 
indemnity without reopening negotiations, and the various 
European governments desire to withdraw their troops as 
soon as they can do so. 

An imperial edict, issued at Shanghai, announces that, 
owing to the hot weather and the advanced age of the 
Dowager Empress, the return of the Court to Pekin has 
been postponed until Ninth Month Ist. 

Among the reports recently published at Berlin of 
German Consuls in American cities is one from Cincin- 
nati, which says : “ The time is past when immigrants to 
the United States had a chance to acquire riches in this 
country, owing to the overcrowded condition of trades 
and occupations.” 

Work has been begun on the British Pacific cable which 
is to run from Victoria, B. C., to a point on the coast of 
Australia. It will be 5,8344 miles long, will cost $10,- 
000,000, and is to be in operation by First Month, 1903. 

Andrew Carnegie has presented $10,000,000 to trustees 
for the benefit of universities, &c., in Scotland. A con- 
stitution, as it is called, is attached to the deed, direct- 
ing that half the income be devoted to increasing the 
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facilities for the study of science, medicine, modern lan- 
guages, history and English literature. The other half ig 
to pay fees and assist students in other ways, regardless 
of sex, and in aid of preparatory schools, evening classeg 
and other means of education outside the universities, 

The delegates of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
in London have lately had an interview with Edward VII. 
at Windsor, which is regarded as an unusual token of in- 
terest and friendship. 

Count Goluchowski, the Austro-Hungarian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, has informed: an Austrian deputation at 
Vienna that the Government could not entertain a sug- 
gestion of mediation between Great Britain and the 
Boers, because “no serious Government would care to 
undertake mediation after the British Government de- 
clared that it would not accept it, and that an offer to 
mediate would be regarded by Great Britain as an un- 
friendly act.” 

It is said that the Emperor of China and the Viceroy 
of India, taken together, govern more than half the popu- 
lation of the world. 

Reports tell of recent British victories in the Trans- 
vaal and the capture of large quantities of supplies. 

The whole male population of the Transvaal, as re- 
ported in 1898, was 137,947 ; Orange Free State, 40,571. 
According to an official statement made in the British 
Parliament, the War Office estimate of the men liable for 
military service in the Transvaal was 29,279; Orange 
Free State, 22,314—total, 51,593. 

Some recent successes of the Boers have taken place 
at Vlakifontein, 40 miles from Johannesburg, and at 
Jamestown, in Cape Colony. 

The dimensions of the conflict in South Africa, its dura- 
tion, its losses and its cost, have far exceeded the British 
expectations, and it is said has already cost twice as 
much as the war in the Crimea. An appropriation of 
about $79,000,000 has lately been made in Parliament 
for war purposes. 

The recent census shows that Naples is the largest city 
in Italy. It has, with its suburbs, about 700,000 inhab- 
itants. Milan comes next, with 490.000. Rome has 
462,000, Turin 335,000, Genoa 235,000. Venice ranks 
as the ninth city, with 151,000. 

Eighteen of the nineteen South American Republics 
have thus far made every preparation to be represented 
in the Pan American Congress. Chile is the only one, 
from present indications, that may not be represented. 
The latter country stands opposed to the principle of ar- 
bitration, and asks, if the subject be taken up at the 
Conference, that it shall be applied to controversies only 
arising in the future. 


NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

; WILLIAM F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O0., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.— For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114-X. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 





Diep, at their home in Chesterfield, Morgan Co., Ohio, 
on the 22nd of Second Month, 1901, Repecca W. DEWEES, 
wife of Cornelius Dewees, in the eighty-sixth year of her 
age:—a member, and while favored with ability, a regu- 
lar attender of Chesterfield Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ing. Her affliction of several years duration, was of 3 
peculiarly trying nature, by which she was deprived al- 
most entirely of speech, and her mental faculties were 
much impaired, reducing her to child-like simplicity. We 
trust the end of her lengthened life was crowned with 

eace. 
' ——, at the same place, on the 14th of Third Month, 
1901, CoRNELIUS DEWEES, in the eightieth year of his 
age. He had been a member of Chesterfield, (Ohio), 
Monthly and Particular Meeting more than sixty years, 
and was diligent in the attendance thereof, even at times 
under great bodily weakness. He bore a lingering dis- 
ease with that patience which evinced resignation to the 
Divine will, though so nearly deprived of speech for many 
months before his release as not to be able to converse 


"WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street, 
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